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Eucharist

Eucharist, the Christian offering of praise j
and thanksgiving in which is 'shown forth the i
Lord's death till He come.9   It is the central
rite of the church, the observance of which is
based upon the direct command of Christ.
Around no doctrine of the church has more
controversy raged.  From the Roman doctrine j
of   transubstantiation   to   the   'breaking   of
bread' of the Plymouth Brethren, every grade
of opinion has been held and fought over.
The institution will be found in the synoptic
gospels and in the First Epistle to the Cor-
inthians.

The rite is deeply symbolic in every par-
ticular. It consists in the consecration of
bread and wine; in the breaking of the bread
and pouring of the wine into a cup; in the
solemn partaking of the elements by the

rnTn-miinir.fl.-nts.

The term Eucharist, or 'thanksgiving,* is
that by which the rite was earliest and most
commonly known; the rite is also termed the
Lord's Supper, and this expression is used
both by Chrysostom and Augustine and in
the English Book of Common Prayer. The
symbolism of an ordinary meal is thus raised
into sacramental importance. The Holy Com-
munion is another commonly used term. The
expression forcibly reminds the participant
that 'we being many are one bread and one
body, for we are all partakers of that One
Bread.'

The term Oblation, or 'offering* is
also applied by comparatively early writers
to the offering of the Eucharist itself. The
word, however, meant originally the presenta-
tion of the 'alms and oblations' upon the holy
table. The Book of Common Prayer refers to
the actual death of Christ as fa full, perfect,
and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfac-
tion for the sins of the whole world'; and
further links the idea contained in the word
to that of the act whereby Ve offer and pre-
sent ourselves' in the Holy Communion.

Both the word Sacrifice and the meaning
implied by it are common to the earliest
writers. The term 'unbloody sacrifice* was
used to distinguish the Eucharist from the
sacrifices of the Old Testament. The sym-
bolism of both has a similar import. The
sacrifices of the Old Testament pointed forward
to the death of Christ; the sacrifice of the New
Testament points back at the same supreme
act, and 'shows the Lord's death till he come.'

Another familiar name for the Eucharist is
the Sacrament. The term was early used, and
shows that 'an analogy was soon observed be-
tween the Holy Communion and the sacra-

mentuw, ur military t,atn by v hich the secular
armies of the R--.Tr.an. empire vore bound to-
gether in one body.' St. Autrustir.e &ays. 'They
are therefore called sacraments because in
them one thing is seen, another understood.'
That is to say, the}' arc symbolic of the sacred
bonds which exist between Gnd and man.
The term Mass is u?ed in the Roman com-
munion, and by a certain school of Anglican
churchmen, to signify the Eucharist. St.
Thomas Aquinas also explains the uord to
mean that the Eucharist has been sent up to
God. The term Mass has been generally dis-
carded by the reformed churches, as implying
the Roman Catholic doctrine usually asso-
ciated with it.
As to the time for the celebration of the
Eucharist, there is no doubt that this was, for
a short while, in the evening, (i Cor. si. 17-34;
Acts xx. 7). There may have been a special
reason for this so long as Christian rites neces-
sarily were observed as quietly and unosten-
tatiously as possible, so as not to attract hostile
attention. Cyprian explains why it behoved
Christ to institute the Sacrament at the eve-
ning of the day, 'to intimate the setting and
evening of the world . . . but we celebrate
the resurrection of the Lord in the morning.3
The morning hour was, without doubt, asso-
ciated with the doctrine of fasting before par-
ticipation. St. Augustine admits that the dis-
ciples who first received the Sacrament did not
receive it fasting, but 'it seemed good to the
Holy Ghost that, for the honor of so great a
sacrament the Lord's body and blood should
enter the Christian's mouth before other food.'
As to the most usual day for the observance
of the rite, the Roman Catholic Church coun-
sels a daily celebration on the part of all her
priests. The English Book of Common Prayer
directs that 'every parishioner shall communi-
cate at least three times in the year, of which
Easter shall be one.*
While the teaching of the real presence was
apparently universal at an early date, the Ro-
man doctrine of transubstantiation was not
adopted finally until the fourth Lateran Coun-
cil, hi 1215; this was confirmed by the Council
of Trent. The cup was not withheld from the
laity till the 12th century; but both this and
the substitution of a wafer for bread were the
inevitable result of that fear expressed by
Tertullian, *We are full of anxiety lest any-
thing of our chalice and bread should fall on
the ground.' In the Protestant churches both
the bread and the wine are partaken of by the
communicants, and the rite is generally viewed
as entirely symbolic. See CONSUBSTANTIA-